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pleasantly watching the progress of his work
and listening to his really large repertory
of what I must now call folk-tales but
then regarded as soberly realistic narra-
tives. My friend the woodworker, like a
good many other Indian connoisseurs of
stories, took special pleasure in those
tales in which some arbitrary and fan-
tastic condition is attached to the execu-
tion of a task in which the hero ultimately
succeeds. The conditions were often not
only arbitrary and fantastic, but the
product of a Kabelaisian imagination, yet
I cannot think that I came to any harm
by being thus early acquainted with the
grossness of popular North Indian folk-
tales. He was a Hindu, and it was only
from a few of my Mahommedan friends
that I ever had narratives with a tinge of
the characteristic colour of the Arabian
Nights. In a way these latter spoilt me
for the Arabian Nights themselves, which,
when I had come to the eager reading of
English, pleased me but little, and to the
strange merits of which I did not really